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ABSTRACT 

This report sxommarizes the highlights of the general 
and special sessions of the spring 1971 annual conference of the Ford 
Training and Placement Program. Funded by the Ford Foundation, this 
program is a coordinated effort by The University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Board of Education to develop better procedures for training 
professional staff for urban schools. Following an introduction and 
overview, this report covers 13 issues. These areas include goals of 
research and evaluation, organization and program administration, 
race, flexibility of the Ford Training and Placement Program Model, 
cadre personnel placement problems, cooperation, faculty integration, 
societal and professional functions, community inputs, analysis and 
evaluation, problems of urban education, issues and perspectives, and 
resource materials. (MJM) 
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FOREWORD 



Because cx>nferees are usually unable to attend all of the cxDnfer- 
enoe sessions in which they have an interest, and because intense inter- 
action during individiaal sessions tends to focus conferees' attention on 
specific topics, interests, and probleits, the overall conference high- 
lights are often forgotten. It is therefore the intent of this report 
to refresh the menories of the conferees and to review for them some of 
the najor sessions of the caiference. 

The three-day conference, consisting of six general sessions and 
fourteen interest groi^) sessions, was interspersed with comments and 
presentations by distinguished personalities, professors, and public 
school officials. Full texts of speeches by special guests are availa- 
ble at the FOrd Training and Placorent Program office, 5835 South 
Kiirtoark Avenue, The Graduate Schcol of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60637. The interest group sessions dealt with cur- 
rent issues and prdDlems incidental to iirplanenting the cadre model in 
the pT±>lic schools. 

This report sumarizes the highli^ts of both the general sessions 
and the special interest groups. We hope the information will refresh 
your mOTory and renew your interest in the program. 

Henrietta S. Schwartz 

Executive Director 

FOrd Training and Placenent Program 
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INTRDDUCEION 



The Ford Training and Plaoenent Program is entering its fourth year 
of operation. In the cx)noeption of the program, the school was seen as 
a social system. In this context, the effectiveness of universities' 
current itBthods of preparing teachers, counselors, and administrators 
for positions in inner-city schools was reviewed. Ilie prevailing proce- 
dures for placing these personnel in inner-city schools were questioned. 

It has been cbserved that the practice of preparing teachers along 
grade lines or along si±>ject matter diirensions does not attend to the 
reality of the school as a social system oortposed of unique roles. The 
role of the inner-city teacher is not the same as the role of the subur- 
ban teacher, yet universities prepare teachers as if these roles were 
interchangeable. Further , the concept of the school as a social system 
suggests that roles in the school never function in isolation, but in 
ocmplementary relationships to other roles. Yet the universities pre- 
pare teachers f counselors , and administrators in separate curriculunus 
though, once in a school, they function in interconnected roles. Again, 
the concept of the school as a social system suggests that the greater 
the rrutual mderstanding and good will among the various edir:ational 
personnel, the greater the effectiveness and efficiency of the school. 
Finally, the conception of the school as a social syston suggests that 
for the school to functicai properly there must be ocxmrunication among 
the trainer (the tmiversiiy) / the user (the school) , and the client 
(the oomnoiiiY) • The Ford Program builds these bridges by forming 
cadres. The t^'pical pre-servioe cadre or team is ocnposed of ne^ teach- 
ers (interns)^ experienced teachers, administrators, psychologists, so- 



cial workers, cxmnunity representatives, special service personnel, and 
Ford staff mearbers. The cadre is the nechanism used to provide support 
for and increase oonmunication anong the participants. Through cross- 
role training, an intensive surrmer program, and the cadres' weekly and 
monthly meetings during the internship year, it is hoped that teachers 
and other professionals, both new and old, will benefit from an in- 
creased understanding of one another's roles; that problems central to 
the urban school will be identified and dealt with more effectively by a 
group thar by an isolated individual; and that this in turn will lead to 
improvement in the quality of teaching and learning in urban areas. 

The Ford Program is a corrplex one. Teac±iers and other personnel 
are trained in six different programs of the Iftiiversity: prograns de- 
signed to prepare teachers for secondary schools, teachers for elemen- 
tary schools, psychological specialists, adu3± edir;ators, school social 
workers, and school administrators. For most of these persons a three- 
year sequence is involved: an initial year of training, an internship 
year as a menber of a cadre, and a year of bona fide enploynent in 
Chicago schools. 

Funded by the Ford Foundation, the Ford Training and Placement 
Program is a co-ordinated effort by The University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Board of Education to develop better prooediares for training 
professional staff for urban schools. :Cn addition to training these 
professionals and placing them in the city's inner-ciiy schools, the 
program is designed to develop more effective and nore relevant ijistnc- 
tional programs and to build closely-knit scliool staffs which are 
trained to work co-operatively in iirpleir. -iiting these programs . This im- 
petus is resulting in new approaches to old problems throu^ better 
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intra-professional relationships among school personnel, iirproved inter- 
personal relationships with other menbers of the school catnruiiity, ijn- 
proved currioiliJin offerings, and a nev set of relationships arrong the 
University^ local school districts, and the ootinunities they serve. 
The program aiirs to iitprove education in urban schools by: 

1^ creating groups or cadres of educators nade up of Uhiversity 
interns and experienced professionals, 

2. training the cadres to understand each others' jcbs and to \vork 
together, 

3. helping the cadres examine and understand the problems of edu- 
cation special to their particular school setting, 

4» assisting individuals in the development of greater ccnpetenoe 
in their roles* 

Urban schools include not only black ghetto schools, but also ra- 
cially integrated schools, schools in areas of racial change, and 
schools serving any minority group* TO reach these goals requires a 
staff racially integrated at all levels of the program* 

Several institutions and irany people are involved in iirplenenting 
the Ford Training and Placement Program* This report surmarizes the 
contributions of sane of the organizations and individuals involved in 
the experiment* 

Henrietta S* Schwartz 
Executive Director 
12/71 
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Dateline: Chicago, Illinois 
Deoentoer 1/ 1971 



THE 1971 SPRING OCNFERENCE: M OVERVIEW 

The Second Annual Oonferenoe of the Ford Training and Placeirent 
Program Aiins at Replication; The purposes of the neetings held on April 
15, 16, and 17, 1971, at the Center for Continuing Education were to 
share the findings of the projects, to seek replication of all or parts 
of the Ford projects, and to establish lines of coimiunication aitiong edu- 
cators vto are interested in the productivity of urban schools* 

Introduced by the Director/ Henrietta Schwartz, the general thane 
of effective training and retraining of personnel for inner-city schools 
mderscored all of the sessions and provided the framework to ooirinuni- 
cate the social system's nodel and cadre concepts to the conferees. 

Discussions about the nature, development, and progress of the 
cadre began the progr^am, v\^ich then turned to a consideration of the 
ttiiversity 's role in the FOrd Program* Small gro^jp sessions were ar- 
ranged to discuss in detail the preparation of classroom and non- 
classroom teachers for larban schools and the Ford Training and Placement 
Program* 

The Board of Education's role in educational projects ^ specif icpJly 
the Ford Program, began the second day's activities. Discussions 
focused on the co-operation necessary between th.e Board, the tftiiversity, 
the scSiools, arxi the communities before any ec?ijcational project can get 
mderway and before interagency problems can be handled. 

The inportance of the non-classroon professional formed the focus 
of afternoon sessions vy^en the notion of the school as a societal and 
professional center was proposed. Interest gro\:ps continued the discus- 
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sion with topics such as the iirportanoe of the oormrunity's input, the 
reading specialist's role, and the effect of non-classroom personnel on 
administrators . 

Ertphasizing the initial aim of replication in the oonferencse, the 
final day's discussion centered around more detailed presentations of 
research/ staff developnent, and budgeting. After discussions within 
interest groups organized on these topics, conferees returned to the 
general session during which the Ford Program and the conference activ- 
ities were sumtarized and related to tlrie general thene of effective 
training and retraining of personnel for inner-cii^ schools in a time of 
urban school crisis. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION SETS 1971-1972 GOALS 

"The hist^y of task acoomplishitent in the Foxd Training and 
Plaoei^^t Program does not permit a claijn to unqualified six^cess. At 
the same time^ program development has moved toward a more responsive 
model in irtplementing relationships among actors in the program said 
Wayne J. Doyle, Director of Itesearch and Evaluation, vdiile addressing 
the topic, "What KiM of I^earch Can Be Done". 

Historically, research and evaluation has had four major thrusts: 

1. analysis and clarification of program intent, 

2. analysis of training experiences designed to develop conpe- 
tence for effective functioning in an inner-city school, 

3. analysis of procedures for iirplenentation of relationships a- 
mong the functionaries within and between program components, 

4. analysis of social benefits resiiLting from the E*ord ^proach to 
training and placing professionals together. 

For research and evaluation, the 1971-1972 academic year will em- 
brace an analysis of teacher and p\:pil beliefs, attitudes, and bdiavior 
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in the classroom as one effort in assessing the inpact of the Ford 
Training model on teadier bdiavior in the classroom* 

ELEMEOTS OF THE PROGRAM DEFINED; AEMINISTRfiTION MD OPERATION EXPLICATED 
The Ford Training and Placenent Program has a oonnittee strtjctvire 
vdiich assists in the policy and operation of the program, explained 
Jawes F. McCaitpbell, Assistant Director of the program, and Taylor 
Griffin, Ccfmunity Liaison, The Comrattees inclvde Uhiversity of 
Chicago faculty, rtOTbers of the Chicago Board of Education, and staff 
menbers* The Executive Comnittee sets policy for the program; the Co-- 
ordinating Camiittee sets operational and fiscal patterns; the Cross- 
Role COTitiittee devises methods for inoorporat5jig the role specialists 
into the cadre and the school; the Curriculm Oonniittee assists cadre 
menbers in subject matter developtent. 

There are two very iirportant roles filled by staff nenbers in each 
cadre—those of the liaison and the consultant. It is the liaison v*io 
shares the concerns of the cadre and the staff with the total program, 
who may take the jjiitial leadership role in the group, vAio assists the 
group menbers in their effort to solidify therr*3elves, and v*io acts as 
the go-between for the program and the cadre. It is the gxx^vp process 
consultant who assists the grotp in its efforts toward better communi- 
cation, problem-solving, and decision-making; who emphasizes the incon- 
sistencies which the group displays Oiile attorpting to address a prob- 
lem; and vrtTO focuses on how a decision was reached or an issue raised. 

The oxmiunity liaison and the non-participant dDserver, both staff 
menbers, also assist the cadres. The oomnunity liaison's main function 
is to select several candidates from the oomnunity who would like to 
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participate in the cadre, and to provide them with the resources they 
need to ftmction as full cadre merrbers* Ihe noi-participant observer, a 
neirber of the research and evaluation staff, doserves and records in 
written fom the developnent of the cadre. It is the conbined effort of 
all staft itienfcers and oanmittees wtddi leads to success with the cadres. 

RACE, THE MAJOR PROBLEM OF URBAN EDUCflTIC»I, CXMEKEES TOLD 

The traditional and intellectual ^proacfa of the miversity is in- 
adequate in dealing with the uifcan school crisis , according to Edgar 
Epps, Marshall Field Professor in The Departnent of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The effects of race are encountered in every stage of 
the educational process. Race affects the selection of personnel, 
students, and naterials, and it affects the allocation of educational 
resources. 

Speaking before a general session of the conference, Mr. Epps de- 
clared that the quality of the products of our educational systan de- 
pends upoa the value system in v^ich the educational process takes 
place . Our universities are* instruients and resoiaroes for training the 
teachers for urban schools. When universities reflect the values of the 
dondnant society , the products of the universities are consonant and 
congruent witii the valiae system even v/aen it is racist. 

Universities should be introspective, Mr. Epps itaintained, looking 
into their own values and helping to solve the mjor problem in urban 
educatiai . Teachers* and administrators' ejqpectations are limiting fac- 
tors for achievement of non-mddle class children. Administrators 
should seek to initiate change so that teacher expectations will reflect 
positive rather than negative attitudes toward the non-middle class 



child. Development of self-worth in the non-middle class child should 
be a goal of the teacher. 

"The tmiversity is seen as part of the prouu,^ . rather than part of 
the solution/" Mr. Epps stated. "Uiiversities perform two very irtpor- 
tant roles for i:Q:ban schools. 1) They provide teachers/ and 2) they 
provide research and expertise which can be used to irtprove the educa- 
tional process." The university can be more effective in helping to 
solve the problems of udDan schools hy being more responsive to the 
goals / ideas / ar^ values of minority peoples. It must produce teachers 
v^o are more humane and rnost involve menbers of the racial gro\:ps v*iich 
it wants to help. 

jmCNKIlW AND FLESOBILITy IN TEACHER TRAINING RELATED TO FTPP MODEL 

The University of Chicago traditionally has had an interest in 
elementary sdiool teacher preparation from the point of view of experi- 
mentation and innovation/ rather than of producing a supply of teachers 
for the elementary scliools/ according to Richard Hodges / Associate Pro- 
fessor in The Department and Graduate School of Education. Speaking to 
a gro\jp on the "LlCTientary Teacher"/ he stated that since 1900/ v*ien 
personalities such as Wayland Parker and Jchn Dewey were involved in 
developing training models and thinking of theoretical approaches for 
the training of elementary teachers / the University has been innovative 
in its selection of models/ students/ and programs. For exanple/ early 
in the history of the elementary program/ a group of women who had 
children in school and who were interested in wrking in schools were 
invited to participate in a program of training. The program began for 
each individual at her am level — some wai^ had nasteirs' degrees/ oth- 



ejii baaieloriT* • / none started in their freshman year. Backgrounds var- 
ied, but under^^raduate work in liberal arts was ooimon to all. Since 
they had not been e^qxDsed to traditional teacirier training nethods/ a 
nore theoretically innovative program was possible. This historical ex- 
perience set the stage for the FOrd Training and Placement Program ap- 
proach to the teacher training model. 

The teacher training model should provide flexibility, encourage- 
ment, and opportunity for the trainee to explore, examine, and redefine 
his own theories of education and classroom practices , etrphasized 
Richard Krasno, Assistant Professor in The Graduate School of Education, 
and Director of the Elementary Teacher Education Program, while speaking 
before the same groip. In viev of his changing perceptions, the trcdnee 
should gain confidence and the authority to develop nev theories and ap- 
proaches. Mr. Krasno said that a professional model such as medicine 
uses is not adequate for innovation. The students' model should be 
adaptable to the individual differences of the people using the model. 
Flexibility viiich will encourage individual innovation should be built 
into the institutional program. Sir:h an approach is central to the Pord 
Training and Placement Program model. 

PRDBLEMS OF PLACEMENT CITED FOR CADRE PERSCM5EL 

Althou)^ the Board of Education is the joint developer of the cadre 
system of teacher tx^ainiag, some limitations due to the policies of the 
Chicago School System restrict its freedom to absorb the non-classroom 
educator , Curtis Melnidc, Associate Superiiitendent of the Chicago Public 
Schools told the conferees. "For exanple, there is no certification 
process for adult education as such. Administrators of adult education 



programs have been regularly assigned principals of Chicago high schools 
or elementary schools. Teachers of specified svbjects in the standard 
adult education program have been certified in accordance with the same 
procedures effective for teachers in the regular kinc'-Brgaorten throu^ 
twelfth grade program. Yet it has been possible to permit the adult 
educator for tlie Kenwood Hi^ School cadre to becate the effective ad- 
ministrator for the adult education program during the second training 
year at that school," Mr. telnick stated. 

The adult educator is typical of the non-classroom educator vtose 
placement is difficult to achieve within the current st3:ix:;ture of the 
Chicago Public School System . Mr. ivfelnick noted that resistance to 
change is characteristic of large bureaucracies, but even so the Chicago 
System has "bent" and "acoamiodated" its procedures and policies for 
teacher certification to acoorplish desired goals of the Pord Training 
and Placement Program. "•...There has been a syntoiotic relationship be- 
tween the Chicago Public Schools and The IMiversity of Chicago in car- 
rying out the objectives of the Ford Training and Placement Program, " he 
said. "This argues well for the future of education in the Chicago 
Public School System. The system looks forward to increasingly more ef- 
fective co-operation with oie of the great universities of the world, to 
the evident benefit of both." 

OCK)PERKPION, PREPARATICW PRECEDE EMTIQf OF CADRES INTO URBM SCHOOLS 

Effecting entry into urban sdiools begins iimiediately after a new 
school year begins — one year before a cadre will enter a sdiool , ex- 
plained Earl Davis, School Board Liaison, and John Sawyer, Dunbar Cadre 
Liaison, during the interest groi:ip session, "Woiicing with the Board of 



Education". The Director and the Assistant Director of the Fbrd Program 
contact the Area Associate Superintendent to identify prospective 
schools in vMch the cadres are to be fonted and placed. When prospec- 
tive schools have been identified, the District Superintendent is con- 
tacted in order to orient and brief him and to obtain his assessment of 
the principal, faculty, cliitate, and oomnunitY of the prospective school 
or schools in his district. When conditions are favorable, and prior to 
the final selection of the schools, the principal of each school is ap- 
proadied and oriented with an ej^lanation of the program, and is made 
aware that his school has been identified as a prospective school for 
the program. His reaction is assessed and his co-operation is sou^t in 
the event that his school is selected. 

The principal of a selected school arranges a briefing session with 
his staff. The interaction which follows determines the advisability of 
proceeding with the selection of that particular school . Faculty agree- 
ment precedes canmunity contact vAiich also rrust be made prior to bring- 
ing the program to that school. When all eloients—District Superin- 
tendent, principal, faculty, and cammnity —agree that the program would 
benefit the school and the students, the nucleus of the cadre can begin 
to take form. Final assessment is made of the relationship of the prin- 
cipal to the school, and the rapport he has with the ooitmunity, faculty, 
and students. When the rapport is positive and the decision to select 
that school is definite, final steps to form a cadre in the school are 
taken. 

Arrangements with the Board of Edication for plaoenent of teachers 
who are tr ained in the program and for spaces into which to place non- 
classroom educators will have to be made, procedures for this arrange- 
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nent nay be obtained from the Director of DissoraLnation and Demonstra- 
tion or the Executive Director of the program. 

DOTEGRMICN OF FACULTY TAKES TWO APPROACHES 

Byron Minors a District Superintendent in the Chicago School Sys- 
tem^ and Earl Dorham^ Assistant Professor in the School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration at the IMiversity^ outlined the subtle nature of rac- 
ism in the urban schools and offered direct approaches to its solution. 
One approach included the infusion of a cadre into the established fac- 
ulty . As Mr* Minor put it, " One type of integration that I think r 

ought to give some passing thou^t to is the integration of a new cadre 
into a faculty. This isn't strictly racial, altho\a^ very often it is 
incidentally racial. In the early days of the Ford Program, we had a 
cadre of ei^t interns, all of v*iom were vAiite being integrated into an 
aljTost solidly black situation." 

"One way in v^ich the effects of racial differences were overopme 
was to pick counterparts on the faculty vAio were black ancl vto varied by 
sex, age, and philosophy, so that the incoming interns had an opportuni- 
ty to work with people who did not possess precisely the same basic 
ideas ." Mr. Minor continued, "We have Mrs. Kaffie Vfe^aver with us today 
who was one of the cadre component of experienced black teachers • She 
was picked because she was young. That was not the only criterion. Of 
course the experienced pecple of the cadre were picked for their inter- 
est in the idea of participating in the program." 

"An attenpt was made to have variation in the cadre so that there 
would be almost a guaranteed lively exchange of ideas throu^out the 
life of the cadre. I think this was quite inportant ," Mr. Minor de- 

ERIC 



Glared. "It did give the interns in the cadre experience with black 
educators \*io erfiibited a range of opinions. The white intern menbers 
of the cadre had a particularly challenging experience to undergo be- 
cause they were at DuSable High School the year of the Martin Luther 
King assassination and other events which made the racial climate very 
tenuous. I think, all things considered, there was a pretty high degree 
of survival in that cadire." 

SOCIETAL MD PRDFESSIONftL PUNCEICNS SEEN FOR EDUCATION 

A demonstration half-^y house has been developed infontally in 
Philadelphia to translate ne// curricular ideas and educational ap- 
proaches for implementation in inner-city schools , Bruce IVfcPherson, 
Si:perintendent of Schools in Ann Ai±»or, Michigan, told a general session 
of the conference. In a presentation entitled, "The School as a Socie- 
tal and Professional Center",*^ he advocated the notion of the half-way 
house, described earlier by Professor Jacob W. Getzels of The Depaj^ment 
of Education, University of Chicago. Mr. McPherson said that, after the 
establishment of the demonstration half-way house, curriculum decisions 
were more frequently being made at the local level. 

The half-"Way house ooncept is built on oomnunication and oollabora- 
tion , Mr. McPherson declared. The role of the university should be a 
junior role in any program involving the school and the comnuniiY- The 
university shotdd function on terms set by the school-oatinunity and in- 
volvi ; people in the basic issues vAaich are necessary to the functioning 

1 

R. Bruce McPherson, "Summary of: The School as a Societal and 
Professional Center/* (Chicago: P^rxl 16, 1971). Fo21 text of speech 
available frcm the Ford Inclining and Plaoenent Program. 



of the school • 

Mr. MgPherson suggested that two nyths in educational circles have 
prevented careful investigation of vdiat is really wrong with our 
schools. The first itYth is that money is the answer to all prdDleins. 
The notion bdiind this fallacy is that educators really do knew hew to 
solve the proble3:ns of public education but they do not have the money to 
iitplement their solutions. The second iryth is that the principal has no 
autonoTY in the local school and, therefore, programs that he mi^t wish 
to institute are iimiediately hamstrung • Mr. McPhercon felt that both of 
these fallacies are in fact exctises to avoid changing the system. 

In surmory, he outlined some basic notions vAiich shoxxLd govern the 
training and activities of professional educators. 

1. Most Americans have a wish to avoid conflicts However , v*iat 
educators have to inderstand is that conflict is rational, in- 
evitable, necessary, and very often is the catalyst for move- 
ment toward a paarticular goal. 

2. Educators must respect the particular nature of each institu- 
tion with viiich they come in contact. They must also recognize 
that their jc±), their function, and their success in their role 
is dependent \jpon the kind of co-cperation that thiey can create 
among the institutions that iirpinge upon the school. 

3. Educ^ators must seek out the leadership in each of the institu- 
tions which relate to the school and v;ork with that leadership 
to acooitplish educational goals. 

4. Educators should not avoid structures. Often formal structures 
that ere equitable help in initiating new prograrrc and in 
making appropriate dianges. 

5. Educators should seek to involve people from all roles in the 
institution in their planning and implot^ting of educational 
programs. 

If these principles are deserved, Mr. McPherson indicated that 
there would be reward for the school, the opportunity for change; reward 
for the student, a better education; reward for the parent, a chance to 



influence the processes and programs of the school; and reward for the 
imversities, an opportinity for better training and research. 

BRDADENED OMfOim INPUT SOUGHT FOR PORD PRDGRAMS 

The comnunity representative's role involves defining student 
needs, evaluating the prodactivity of the cadre, and e^^loring solutions 
to problerns pertaining to the schools' function , according to coimtunity 
representatives in the Ford Program. In the interest group vMch con- 
sidered the "Ccxiirunity's Irput for the School Systan", coimianity repre- 
sentatives and staff of the program discussed the definition v4iich had 
evolved for a coninuriity representative's role. 

Eaqfi representative perforns differently in each cadre. The voca- 
tional schools require participation from the industrial and parental 
comiunity. Their joint function is to apprise the cadre of the e^qpecta- 
tions, needs, and concerns of both oannunities. The eleirentary cadre 
representative assists the grotp in developing reading prograire and ac- 
tivities for the school. 

Inequities of ooinnunity participation within the Fbrd Program's 
structure inhibit optimum coimunity participation , representatives em- 
phasized. Althou^ the program professes a positive relationship with 
the local school oomnpunity, the Pord Program does not have oomtunity 
representation on the policy and decision-making boc^ of its structiore 
(the Executive Committee) . There are obvious inputs community nenbers 
csould deliver; hcwever, their inclusion cn the Pord Executive Comndttee 
has never been activated. Their representation has been at the local 
school cadre level. 



(XXiSTms MALYSiS/ Ev/ r ' \riai essenttial in training teaceers to deal 

WITH URBAN SCHOOL CRISIS 

"What are we educating students for?" is one of the questions to be 
answered by educators if the universities are to be effective Jr 
training teachers to deal with the urfpan school oris is / Theodore Wright, 
Ooimrunity and Human Relations Co-ordinator for the Chicago Public 
Schools, told the final session of the conference • In tody's urban 
\ani.versity setting, anbiguity is irtplied when the question, "What are we 
educating students for?" is raised* Wri^t said that the dilemna is 
intensified \Aien xvore than one person or grotp in a imiversii^ have an 
idea of v^t needs to be done and then proceed in different directions • 
Crises in the university are precipitated when the anbiguii^ is un- 
resolved. 

U oiversities will resolve the dilenma c aused by anbiguity only when 
they perform a oontinml self -analysis and evaluation \/^ile partici- 
pating in a teacher training program, etrphasized Mr. Wright. He cited 
his own dilemnra in appearing on the program as an exanple of a personal 
crisis analogous to the universii^ crisis. He dealt with this crisis by 
trying to examine his adequacy to handle his material and to conform to 
a tiine schedule. 

BROADER PROBLEMS OF URBMSI EDUCATICN SEEN AS RX3JS OF OCNFERENCE 

Some of the difficulties v^ich have been alluded to in oonjunction 
with the Ford Program are the result of the fact that we are simultane- 
ously pursuing more than one goal , Arthur E» Wise, Associate Dean of The 
Graduate School of Education, University of Chicago, told the final ses- 
sion of the oonferenoe. While we are creating and testing a mDdel of 
ediTJation and plaoenent, we do not have all the knowledge that we should 
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have in order to most eff4.caciously provide educational e5^)erienoes to 
our students, he said. He sm no better alternative, however, since the 
oonduct of the project was in fact providing knowledge of both the model 
and urban education. Ife felt that sore of the difficulties in the oon- 
duct of the project and in the experiences of individual participants 
therefore could have been anticipated. 

"One of the essential ingredients for the focused preparation of 
people for work in inner-city schools is a sound knowledge -base about 
teaching in the inner-city, " Mr. wise emphasized as he considered the 
elements of the project and the assurrptions upon which it is based. He 
continued, ^'I submit that we do not yet have a firm base of knowledge 
for teaching and learning in the inner-city . " He suggested that we may, 
peAaps, discover that we don't have a very firm base for teadiing and 
learning anywhere. Vfe have ways of thinking about edix:ation; we have 
found more or less successful ways of teaching; and we think we know 
about some of the relationships between teaching and learning. But, in- 
creasingly, we are coming to question the kind of education v?hich we be- 
lieve we have been able to provide well~edix:ation for middle class 
children. The Coleman Report and other studies have raised questions 
about just how effective schools are. 

With respect to the co-ordinated preparation of personnel for the 
schools, Mr. Wise felt that we are cn sort^vmat f inter ground . There is 
a long tradition of reseaixh and conceptualization on social systens 
theory, on role analysis, and, oonseqiBntly, we are having less diffi- 
culty. 

"With the formation and plaoemsnt of cadres we are on a somawhat 
firmer base because we knew more about social structure than we know 
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H about education /' Mr. Wise declared. "It is very easy to misconstrue 

■ the purposes of this project. It is certainly not designed to be a pan- 

H acea for the problems of \arban education. Indeed, sone of the concepts 

H are equally relevant to all kinds of education. But, it is really a 

M very nodest proposal we are talkii^ about — a na^ systen for training and 

H placing gro\:ps of people in schools. That is the fundamental innovation 

H that we are talking about and that is^ the objective against v*iich we 

fl| nust evaluate the success or failure of this project." 

^1 "The success of the project will beoone dear vAien cadres begin to 

H take hold in their schools as they have, " Mr. Wise said. "We have 

fl talked about sore of the ways v*iich this has happened at DuSable and 

H Forrestville, for example. We will know about such sinoess as cadres 

H oarre to work together, breaking down the apparently natural resistance 

fl| on the part of teachers to oo-cperating with one another. But it is 

H that vMch we have to bear in nujxi. The program is sinply a reorganiza- 

^1 tion of tl-xe way in which we carry on our training and placement func- 

tions." 

H "It is appropriate that we consider the broader prc±>l6ms of urban 

B education, " he emphasized. "Many of thes'^ problems will be dealt with 

H by the cadres as they come to gain a sense of confidence as individuals 

H and as a collectivity ." Mr. Wise expressed a fn^stration that OOTies 

H about at conferences like this because of experimenting and rearranging 

the organization of schools without coming to grips with sane of the is- 
sues related to teaching and learning in inner-cities. 

H In closing, Mr. Wise offered several pairs of concepts from the 

H early 60 ^s and 70 related to such issues, and asked conferees to think 

aboxit why changes in these concepts had come about . He continued, "In 

er|c 



the early sixties we were talking about netropolitanism as a solution to 
many of education's problenis. One doesn't hear that very much anymore. 
In its' place we hear about ocmmunity caitrol. We heard more about in- 
tegration in the early sixties than we hear about it now. Now we talk 
scmewhat more about separation. At one time we talked about the essen- 
tial saiteness of all children. New we stress the essential differences 
among children. At one tijiB we talked about having the sane expecta- 
tions for all children. New we talk about having different expectations 
for different kinds of children. At one time we were oonvinoed that 
^etto schools were bad. And, now we are becoming convinced that all 
schools are bad." 

ISSUES MD PEESPECTIVES 

This suimary of conference activities reflects several issues 
raised at the meetings. Three of than relate to areas of continuing 
program ooncem and planning. 

First, Bruce McPherson spoke of the impact of new programs on the 
social systems of schools. An e:5)erijTiental program shoiiLd produce a 
level of creative tension which serves as a catalyst for productive 
changes in the life of a school. Thought the ernphasis of the Ford Pro- 
gram is the training of educational professionals , one measure of the 
success of the training program should be the abiliiY of the grotp to 
function as a positive change agent in the school. In six of the nine 
cadres this criterion has been met. These cadres have introduced on- 
going staff development activities, new school ooTnmity structures, in- 
tensi.ve instructional programs in a variety of curricular areas; i:ip- 
graded student achievement scores; etc. The changes have sometiiwis been 



painful for the institutions and individuals involved, but the groups 
have survived and e55)anded their meitfcership and activities. Research 
and evaluation has documented the processes by vMch the groups noved 
toward their objectives and v*iat program staff contributed to assist the 
cadres' develc^ment. The information is available for those v*io wish to 
replicate all or parts of the program. 

Second, a series of external constraints, teacher surplus, finan- 
cial limitations, racial integration, and declining school populations, 
created a lack of placement opportunities for the new teachers and role 
specialists in our cadres. Once trainees had conpletei their internship 
year, the Chicago Public School Systan found it difficult to place all 
of them in the schools where they were trained. In anticipation of 
these external circumstances, the program developed the experienced 
teacher intern role , in vMch a teacher works half -tima at the cadre 
school and is a masters' degree student at the IMiversity halftone. 
The model is a variation on the original theme, but is oonpletely con- 
sistent with the assunptions regarding the school as a social system, 
cross-role training, and the promotion of oollegiality to foster support 
and meaningful coimunication among school, oonmunity, and university. 

Third, the conceptual model upon which the program is based has 
demonstrated again and ogain its flexibility and elegance in providing 
the direction for program self -correction and thrust. This theoretical 
framavork has allcwed staff to analyze prdDlenis and their consequences 
rather reacting to a series of crises. As a very wise man once said, 
"There is nothing so practical as a sound theory." The Ford Training 
and Placement Program is an excellent developtental exaitple of this ad- 
age. 



As the program approaches its last operational year, the errphasis 
will be placed on dissanination and demonstration. Staff irenbers will 
be explaining the program to a wide \7ariet7 of educators at national 
conferences, meetings, workshops, etc. 



RESOURCE MZaERIALS 
The follcwixig is a list of resource itaterials oonpiled by the Ford 
Training and Placseinent Program during the last three years of operation. 
If you would like to receive any of these documents, please contact: 
Thonas F. Bra^ 

Director of Dissemination and Demonstration 
Ford Training and Placement Program 
5835 South Kiitfoark Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 



1. Original agreement with the Board of Education. 

2. Resource Papers, a ooirpilation of documents written by Ford partic- 
ipants. 

3. IrOStHjonference Report, a review of the activities at the i^ril, 
1970, conference. 

4. ifeprint of J.W. Getzels' article, "Education for the Inner-City: A 
t'.actical Proposal by an Irrpractical Theorist". 

5. A long program '3escriiTtion. 

6. Progress reports to the Ford Foundation, June, 1969; Nbvarber, 1969; 
Nc'v^eirber, 1970. 

7. Professional 3-Fold, a biief description of the Ford Program. 

8. Bridge Oyer Troubled Waters ^ a tape and slide presentation, 30 min- 
utes, color slides and a stereo tape. 

9. Videot^5es: 

a. Cadre meetings, 60 minutoa, black and vrtiite, 1/2" Sony. 

b. DiscussioriS of the Ford Program, 30 minutes each, 2 University 
of Chicago Roundtable: ABC program (Chicago) , 1" Sony or itopex, 
color. 

10. Curriculim itaterials developed by the cadres: 

a. DuSable Hi^ School: Black Literature, Basic and Essential 
Mathematics, Staff Developrtent Proposal. 

b. Forrestville Hi^ School: Teaching Reading Through Filmnnaking, 
Art Curriculum, Experimental Science, Math Pix)gram. 

c. Mann Elementaj-y 5;diool: Steering Ccmtdttee By-Laws, Parent- 
Teacher Handbook. 

d. Kfenwood Hi^ School: Social Studies Project. 

e. Hyde Park Hi^ S'chool: Special Reading Project. 



RESEARCH MD EVALUATICW 
The follcwing is a list of docunents conpiled by Research and Eval- 
xiation vMch are available upon written request* Please contact: 
Wayne Doyle 

Director of l^earch and Evaluation 
Ford Training and Placement Program 
5835 South Kiirbark Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Pape^rs an a Reports, 1969-1970 

1* Evaluation of the Sunnier Program of Training* 

2* The Surmary Logs: Horace Mann Cadre (Sumtrer Program) • 

3* A Report of Acrtivity on the Hyde Park Cadre (Sxmitner Program) • 

4* DuSable Report of Sumer Program* 

5* The Function of Research and Evaluation in the FTPP, 

6* Analysis of a Social System: A Stucty in Power. 

7. Report on Interviews with Forrestville Cadre • 

8. Report on Interviews with Hyde Park Cadre. 

9. Report on Interviews with Horace Mann Cadre. 

10. Observations of the Forrestville Cadre After a Year. 
U. Hyde Park Cadre as a Social System. 

12 i A History of the Ford Training and Placement Program (Hiase I) . 

13. Some Jlrpressions of the Cadre's Effect in School Settings: An 
Interim Report. 

14. Methodology: A Crucial Issue for Research and Evaliaation in Ebqperi- 
mental Programs. 

15. Hyde Park Reading Project. 

16. Evaluation of the Pre-School Orientation for Faculry^ Staffs and 
Volunteers (Horace Mann School) . 

17. The Grocqp Development of the Horace Mann Cadre. 
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18. Faculty Perceptions of the Ford Cadre (Horace Mann) . 

19, The Itorace I-Iann Reading Project, 

Papers and Reporter 1970-1971 

1. Ford Training and Placertent Program: A Program for Training and 
Placatent of Professional Personnel in Inner-City Schools. 

2. Toward a New Basis for Authority in Teacher Training Prograns: The 
FOrd Training and Placement Program. 

3. SoiTB Major Iippressions and Their Inplications . 

4. Evaluation of the Sumner Program, 1970: Perceptions of Program 
Participants. 

5. An Analysis of Vfeekly Logs (Sumnrer Program) . 

6. The Sineon Cadre in Formation (Surrmer, 1970). 

7. A Sumner Pejrspective on the Development of the Cornell Cadre. 

8. The Dunbar Cadre as a Social Systen. 

9. The Siiteon Cadre as a Social System. 

10. The Cornell Cadre as a Social Systan. 

11. Soie Iitpressions of the Cadre's Effect in School Settings. 

12. Proposal: Art Curriculum in Development (Porrestville) . 

13. leading Through Filimaking (Porrestville) . 

14 . A Ifeport on the Anthropology Unit (Kerwood) . 

15. Use of Movies in Guidance (Remood) • 

16. GcTimL-niiY Involvemsnt— The Parlor Meeting Program (Kenwood) . 

17. a. Proposal for a Project Centering ai Staff Devetopanent and Teach- 

er Training. 

b. Evaluation of Suimer Portion of a Staff Development and Teacher 
Training Program (DuSable) . 

18. Report on Field Trips to Palos Park Reserve (Porrestville) • 

19. The Science of Photography: A Unit for Ninth Grade Students in an 
Inner-City School (Porrestville) . 

20. The Mathematics Program at Porrestville. 
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21. Horace Mann Cadre Proposal. 

22. Phase II of a History of the Ford Training and Plaoenent Program. 



Full texts of speeches delivered at the conference are available upon 
request frcm the Ford Training and Plaoenent Program office, 5835 South 
Kambark Avoiue, Chicago, Illinois, 60637. 
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